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ABBAHAM  LINCOLN  BOY  i 


“I  don’t  know 
an3Tthing!”  said 
Michael  Leigh, 
newsboy.  “And 
it’s  only  now 
I’m  finding  it  out.”  One  might  have  thought 
Michael  aged  ninety  and  past  all  chances 
of  learning  anything.  As  it  was,  he  had 
just  turned  fourteen. 

“You  don’t  know  anjdhing!”  Peter 
Brewster  looked  sarcastic.  “Aw,  listen  to 
Mikey!  He  don’t  know  nothing!” 

“Aw,  Mikey,  you!” 

“How’d  you  find  out  you  didn’t  know 
nothing?”  Charley  Bangs  was  ever  of  an' 
inquiring  nature. 

“Up  to  the  Bramhall  foyer,”  said  Michael, 
calmly.  “A  swell  little  kid  named  Marcella, 
with  yellow  curls  and  blue  ej^es,  told  me.” 
“You  in  the  Bramhall  foyer!”  gasped  one 
bov.  “You.  Mikey,  vou  never  was.” 

“Well,  1 was  so.  And  it  was  a real  swell 
little  kid,  too.  One  of  the  real  swells.” 
“Ilow’d  you  get  there?” 

And  Michael  told  his  story. 

“S’  afternoon  I had  a bunch  of  extras, 
and  when  I’d  go  down  to  two,  a lady  came 
along  in  an  automobile — electric — driving  it 
herself,  she  was,  and  she,  called  me,  and  I 
jumped  on  the  step.  And  she  said,  ‘Give  me 
an  extra,  boy.’  And  then  she  looked  in  her 
pocket  and  she  didn’t  have  any  purse.  And 
she  stopped  her  car  and  jumped  out,  and 
said  to  me:  ‘Here’s  my  hotel.  You  come 
with  me,  boy — I’ll  pay  you — I must  have  an 
extra!’  And  she  marched  into  the  hotel,  me 
following.” 

“The  Bramhall!  Whee!” 

“Well,  the  feller  at  the  door  he  was  going 
to  stop  me,  but  my  lady  she  just  gave  him 
one  look  and  I went  along  with  her.  I didn’t 
mind  spending  the  time — knew  I’d  be  paid 
for  it.  You  could  see  she  was  that  kind.” 

“So  she  set  me  down  on  a bench  in  the 
foyer,  and  she  told  me  to  wait.  ‘Supposing,’ 

I says,  ‘that  feller  with  the  buttons  gives  me 
the  grand  bounce!’  She  smiled  a little  at 
that,  and  said  I’d  be  aU  right  and  she 
wouldn’t  be  long.  Now,  the  second  she 
turned  away,  a little  girl  sat  down  on  the 
other  end  of  the  bench  where  I was.  She  had 
on  a white  dress,  and  her  hair  was  yellow, 
like  I told  you,  and  curly.  0,  she  was  a swell 
little  kid!  She  looked  at  me  very  hard  for  a 
second,  and  then  she  said,  ‘Do  you  think 
you’ll  ever  be  the  President  of  the  United 
States?' 

“I  laughed  at  that,  and  she  looked  kind  of 
hurt  for  a minute,  and  I stopped  laughing. 
Then  she  .said.  ‘My  father  said  that  all  poor 
boys  in  America  aim  at  being  President,  and 
I never  saw  a poor  boy  before  to  speak  to, 
and  I thought  I’d  ask  you  right  away.’ 

“Well,  I said  I never  did  think  of  it  be- 
fr»re,  but  now  .she’d  mentioned  it  I might  con- 
sider the  propositi(;n.  And  she  saw  I was 
fooling,  and  she  said  with  a sort  of  a wise  air; 


m not  joking.  And 
— it’s  awfully  queer  I 
should  meet  a poor 
boy  to-day,  because 
it’s  his  birthday.’ 

“ Your  father’s?’  says  I,  as  polite  as  I 
could.  I didn’t  know  what  she  was  aiming 
at.  Only  I saw  she  was  terrible  serious. 

“ ‘No,’  says  she.  ‘It’s  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
birthday.  He  was  a poor  boy.’ 

“ ‘0,  yes,’  says  I.  And  I commenced  to  feel 
uneasy  and  I shuffled  my  feet.  ’Course  I 
knew  it  was  his  birthday. 

“She  looked  straight  at  me  and  a look 
came  into  her  eyes — say,  I don’t  know  what 
that  look  was  like,  only  it  made  me  feel  like 
I was  in  a church.  And  she  says,  ‘He  was  a 
very  great  man,  wasn’t  he?’ 

“I  didn’t  say  nothing  for  a minute,  and 
then  I says  the  truth.  T don’t  know  much 
about  him,’  I says,  ‘except  he  was  a President 
and  was  mixed  up  in  the  war  and  got  lolled. 
And  I seen  his  picture  with  whiskers.’ 

“She  looked  kind  of  horrified  at  that  and 


‘There's  a picture  of  him  in  here,’  she  says. 


she  says  very  quiet,  and  like  I’d  missed  see- 
ing the  best  part  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  face 
— ‘With — whiskers.’ 

“And  then  along  comes  a tall  woman  all 
in  gray,  one  of  them  nurses  like  we  see  with 
the  kids  in  the  park,  and  she  says  sharp— 
‘Marcella!’  And  the  little  kid  with  the  yel- 
low hair  got  up  and  went  off.  She  said 
goodby  as  she  went.  Only  I felt  she  was  dis- 
appointed in  me  somehow.  And  I don’t 
know  how  she  got  away  from  that  nurse 
woman,  but  anyway,  before  two  minutes 


was  gone,  she  was  back  with  a book  in  her 
hand.  ‘There’s  a picture  of  him  in  here,’  she 
says,  passing  it  to  me  awful  earnest,  ‘and  it 
tells  about  him,  too.  And  you  can  have  it.’ 
“Off  she  went  again  tike  a flash,  and  then 
comes  my  lady  and  gives  me  fifty  cents.  She’d 
probably  been  reading  the  extra  all  the  time  I 
was  waiting!  That  was  her  kind.  And  she 
said,  ‘Good-bye,  boy,’  and  looked  kind.  And 
I hear  her  say  to  a lady  who  stopped  to  speak 
to  her — ‘Doesn’t  his  birthday  make  you  feel 
good — and  kind?  I smile  at  everyone  I see, 
somehow.  It’s  in  the  air.’  ” 

“We  had  a good  feed  to-day,”  said  Charley 
Bangs.  “That’s  what  Lincoln’s  birthday 
brings  us.” 

“Well,  Mikey,  I don’t  see  how  the  little 
kid  told  you  you  didn’t  know  nothing.” 
“Don’t  you?”  Michael’s  voice  was  full  of 
sarcasm.  “I  do!  And  if  you’d  read  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  book,  you’d  know.”  Then 
Michael  said  enthusiastically:  “Say,  he 
didn’t  know  anything  or  have  anything 
much,  but  he  decided  he’d  get  an  education 
somehow.  He  said  to 
himself,  ‘I’ve  got  to 
get  ahead  in  the  world.’ 
I don’t  see  no  chance 
much.  But  maybe  it 
will  come.  And  so  rU 
get  ready  for  it.  That’s 
what  he  said.” 

“I  say,  Mikey,  smu 
aiming  at  having  your 
birthday  a holiday?” 
“No,”  said  Michael, 
“it  ain’t  that!” 

“Well,  what  is  it?” 
“I  don’t  know  just. 
But  if  I ever  see  that 
.swell  little  kid  named 
Marcella  I just  want 
to  tell  her  that  I un- 
derstand.” Michael 
Leigh  said  good-night 
to  his  chums — they  all 
lived  in  the  same  news- 
boys’ lodging  house, 
and  went  off  to  bed  to 
dream  of  a man  with 
grave,  deep  eyes  that 
seemed  as  wonderful 
as  the  sky  or  the  sea. 
And  in  Michael’s  dream 
he  seemed  to  say  as 
he  had  really  said 
many  years  ago— “I’ll 
study  and  get  ready 
and  maybe  my 
chance  will  come.” 
These  words  repeated  themselves  over  and 
over  in  the  boy’s  mind,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing when  he  awakened  he  found  them  stfll 
fresh  with  him.  They  seemed  to  the  ignorant 
young  newsboy  to  be  a litany  of  hope.  And 
suddenly  he  said,  as  if  the  man  with  the 
grave,  deep  eyes  was  really  present  in  the 
room — “Mr.  Lincoln,  I will,  too!” 

Michael  Leigh  did.  All  his  earlier  years, 
with  the  able  assistance  of  a profligate  uncle, 
his  only  relative,  he  had  evaded  the  truant 
officers,  spending  just  as  little  time  at  school 
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as  possible,  and  as  much  as  he  could  on  the 
streets,  selling  papers,  turning  the  scanty 
proceeds  over  to  the  same  conscienceless 
rascal  who  taught  him  to  think  of  school  as 
a prison  and  the  teachers  as  wicked  jailers. 
But  now  the  uncle  was  dead  and  the  kindlj^ 
smile  of  the  story-book  Lincoln  gave  him  a 
new  view  of  life. 

It’s  difficult  at  fourteen  to  start  in  at 
school  almost  in  the  primary  department, 
especially  when  one  is  sophisticated  and 
knows  tire  world.  Michael  had  a sturdy  lot 
of  ancestors  behind  him,  though  he  didn’t 
know  it.  Perhaps  they  helped.  Anyway  he 
worked  at  his  trade  by  day  and  at  night  he 
w'ent  to  school.  The  other  boys  made  fun  of 
him;  they  made  fun  of  him  when  he  denied 
himself  all  pleasures,  they  made  fun  of  him 
when  he  started  off  to  school,  books  under 
arm;  they  called  him  ‘a  high-brow’  — ‘a 
baby.’  But  Michael  paid  little  attention — 
his  mind  was  too  full  of  more  important  mat- 
ters. No  task  was  too  small  for  Michael  to 
knuckle  down  to,  no  difficulty  too  great  for 
him  to  tackle.  He  found  himself  possessed 
of  infinite  patience,  and  a great  capacity  for 
real  hard  work.  And  before  him  was  ever 
the  picture  of  the  great  man  who  had  com- 
menced life  in  a log  cabin.  Not  that  the 
newsboy  dreamed  or  even  hoped  that  he 
would  foUow  so  lofty  a path  as  had  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  only  wanted  to  be  as  great  a 
man  as  it  was  in  Michael  Leigh  to  be.  So  he 
pinched  and  scrimped  and  went  without 
everything  save  bare  necessities,  and  bought 
books  and — worked. 

He  developed  a keen  sense  of  humor,  a 
quick,  clear  way  of  looking  at  things,  and  a 
stern  yet  kindly  sense  of  justice.  And  these 
qualities  came  to  be  recognized  among  the 
boys  after  a time,  and  the  very  boys  who  had 
scoffed  at  his  desire  for  learning,  commenced 
to  come  to  him  for  advice  in  complications, 
and  for  his  help  in  all  Idnds  of  emergencies. 
They  were  quick  to  see  that  his  advice  was 
sound  and  impartial.  Now  out  of  aU  this,  as 
the  years  slipped  by,  and  Michael  moved 
toward  manhood,  came  the  choice  of  a pro- 
fession, and  the  boy  saw  clearly,  though  with 
modesty,  that  career  for  which  he  was  best 
fitted.  And  he  directed  all  his  energies 
toward  that  goal.  He  would  be — no  less — a 
lawj^er!  And  he  would  use  his  profession  to 
protect  those  who  were  like  himself,  poor  and 
struggling.  This  end  shone  like  a star  to  his 
eager  eyes.  And  closer  at  hand  were  two 
photographs  impressed  on  his  brain — one 
of  a man  with  a lined  and  serious  face,  and 
one  of  a child  with  questioning  eyes  and — 
yellow  curls. 

The  moment  he  saw  her  again  he  knew  her. 
She  didn’t  know  hun — how  should  she — the 
tall  young  lawyer  was  a far  cry  from  the 
soiled  and  ragged  boy  with  whom  she  had 
spoken  in  the'Bramhall  foyer  so  many  years 
ago.  She  seemed  to  him  to  have  changed 
little,  except  that  the  golden  hair  was  drawn 
away  from  her  face  and  hidden  somewhere 
beneath  her  hat;  she  had  the  same  serene 
and  direct  gaze,  the  same  clear  eyes.  She 
sat  in  the  crowded  court  room  where  Michael 
was  to  try  his  first  case.  Beside  her  was  a 
man,  probably  her  father.  She  was  speaking 
to  her  companion  eagerly,  as  if  trying  to 
argue  some  difficult  point. 

When  it  came  time  for  him  to  speak — the 
case  interested  him  intensely — it  was  that 
of  a poor  lad  against  a wealthy  corporation — 
he  spoke  without  any  Icnowledge  that  any- 
one but  the  judge  and  jury  was  listening  to 
him.  It  was  Michael  Leigh’s  first  case  as  I 
have  said,  and  it  meant  everything  in  the 
world  to  him.  He  had  thought  out  every 
possible  method  of  appeal,  he  had  thought 
out  the  most  logical  of  arg-uments.  It  is  true 
that  out  of  all  this  he  hoped  for  success  for 
himself.  But  when  the  moment  came  for 
him  to  speak,  he  forgot  himself;  there  was 


nothing  in  his  mind  save  the  needs  and  rights 
of  his  client  as  he  saw  them.  And  he  told 
them  simply  and  straightforwardly  to  the 
judge  and  to  the  jury.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt at  oratory,  just  a statement,  weU 
formed,  eager,  and  burning  with  a sense  of 
right.  He  spoke  for  justice  and  for  truth, 
with  the  force  of  one  who  knew  well  the 
struggles  of  the  poor;  he  spoke  briefly  and  to 
the  point.  His  whole  heart  and  soul  were 
blent  for  the  time  with  his  client’s;  his  pleM- 
ing  was  as  if  he  were  speaking  for  the  dearest 
hope  of  his  life.  And  he  won  his  case. 

Michael  never  realized  when  he  first  be- 
came aware  of  the  close  presence  of  Mar- 
cella. As  in  a dream,  he  heard  his  name  and 
another  he  did  not  catch,  and  then  once 
again  he  was  looking  into  the  eyes  of  ‘the’ 
swell  little  kid  with  yellow  curls.”  “I  asked 
to  meet  you,”  she  was  sajdng  in  the  little 
girl’s  voice  of  long  ago,  “because  you  told 
them,  only  so  much  better,  just  what  I told 
father!  You’ve  just  been  beating  father,  you 
know!  He’s  the  head  of  the  corporation 
that  young  Brinley  was  fighting.  And — I 
congratulate  you.”  She  looked  at  him  se- 
riously, and  then,  as  if  impelled  to  speak 
against  her  will,  she  said  in  a low  voice:  “You 
— you  convinced  father  of  wrongs  in  his  cor- 
poration, Mr.  Leigh.  I didn’t  Imow  anyone 
could  do  that — and  I thank  you.”  She 
smiled  suddenly — “I  don’t  know  why  I’m 
telling  you  this — but  somehow  I feel  as  if 
I’d  known  you  for  a long  time.” 

Michael  stood  for  a second  in  grave  silence, 
and  then  he  said  with  a smile:  “You  have — 
in  a way.  That  is — do  you  remember  a 
newsboy  in  the  foyer  of  the  BramhaU  ten 
years  ago?  The  boy  you  surprised  by  asking 
him  if  he  wanted  to  be  the  President  of  the 
United  States?  You — ^you  gave  him  a 
book!” 

The  girl  looked  puzzled,  and  then  bevdl- 
dered.  “The  boy  who  didn’t  know  my  hero? 
O,  yes,  I remember  him  very  well!  I got  a 
dreadful  scolding  for  giving  away  my  book, 
too.  But — why — ” 

“I  knew  you  immediately,”  said  the  young 
man.  “I  was  that  newsboy.  What  you  said 
that  day — and  that  book  you  gave  me— 
started  me  on  a new  life ; started  me  to  work- 
ing and  to  thinking.  And  if  success  should 
come,  it  will  be  because,  from  afar  off,  I have 
known  a great  man.” 

“0!”  said  Marcella,  suddenly  silenced. 
She  looked  up  at  him  after  a moment, 
naively  and  earnestly.  “It  is  strange,”  she 
said  musingly,  “because,  though  you  disap- 
pointed me  awfully  that  day,  I have  always 
called  you  in  my  mind  ‘The  Abraham  Lin- 
coln boy.’  And  now — why,  it’s  true!” 


Lincoln  and  the  Bible 

We  find  in  the  Christian  Herald  witness  to 
the  fact  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  belief  in  and  study 
of  the  Bible: 

“An  old  man  who  heard  the  Lincoln-Doug- 
las  debate  at  Bloomington,  Illinois,  tells  us, 
‘I  remember  Lincoln  quoted  Scripture  like  a 
preacher.’  Browne,  one  of  his  biographers, 
wrote:  ‘He  made  frequent  use  of  Bible  lan- 
guage and  of  illustrations  drawn  from  Holy 
Writ.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was  preparing 
his  Springfield  speech  of  1858  he  spent  hours 
trying  to  find  language  to  express  the  central 
idea.  Finally  a Bible  passage  flashed 
through  his  mind,  and  he  exclaimed,  “A 
house  divided  against  itself  can  not  stand.” 
(Mark  3.  25.)  In  his  second  inaugural  he 
quoted  twice  from  Matthew  and  once  from 
the  Psahns.  It  would  seem  that  in  every 
crisis  of  his  life  he  sought  Bible  inspiration 
and  divine  guidance.  While  he  was  running 
for  Congress  he  declared  his  religious  atti- 
tude when,  pulling  a small  Bible  from  his 
pocket,  he  said  to  a ministerial  friend,  ‘If  i 
read  this  Book  aright,  every  preacher  ought 
to  be  with  me  in  this  contest.’  ” 


Decorating  the  Bowlder 

By  Clarence  V.  Hull 

Sixty  yeans  ago  a tall,  angular  man  from 
central  Illinois  traveled  through  the  north- 
ern part  of  that  state  making  speeches. 
Oregon,  the  county  seat  of  Ogle  County,  was 
one  of  the  cities  in  which  he  spoke.  Because 
he  was  even  then  well  known,  people  came 


for  miles  to  hear  Lincoln  discuss  the  burning 
questions  of  the  time. 

My  grandfather  was  present  that  day. 
He  once  told  me  this  incident  which  im- 
pressed upon  him  the  unusual  height  of  the 
speaker:  When  Mr.  Lmcoln  rose  to  make  his 
address  a branch  of  the  oak  tree  under  which 
he  stood  hung  so  low  that  it  annoyed  him. 
He  reached  up,  broke  off  the  limb  and  threw 
it  aside.  Those  who  had  arranged  the  stand 
were  astonished,  for  they  had  not  dreamed 
that  any  of  the  branches  could  possibly  be 
in  his  way,  as  no  one  else,  even  standing  on 
tip-toe,  could  even  have  touched  them. 

In  later  years  the  people  of  Oregon  placed 
a large  granite  bowlder  under  the  tree  from 
which  Lincoln  broke  the  limb.  Across  its 
face  is  carved  this  inscription,  LINCOLN 
SPOKE  HERE.  SEPT.  9,  1856. 

Decorating  the  bowlder  is  a part  of  the 
Memorial  Day  exercises  in  this  patriotic 
city,  so  beautifully  located  among  the  bluffs 
of  Rock  River.  Some  of  the  school  children, 
under  the  direction  of  a teacher  who  was  the 
daughter  of  an  old  soldier,  had  a part  in  the 
program  the  day  I was  there.  It  was  an  in- 
teresting sight. 

A number  of  boys  were  armed  with 
wooden  rifles,  which  were  excellent  imita- 
tions in  reduced  size  of  the  oid  army  rifle. 
These  were  made  for  the  occasion  by  one 
who  had  worn  the  blue.  Behind  this  com- 
pany of  young  Americans  a squad  of  girls 
marched  in  open  order,  each  of  them  carry- 
ing an  American  flag.  As  the  children 
marched  away  from  the  court-house  square 
toward  the  bowlder,  the  old  soldiers,  a 
crippled  and  bent  remnant  of  the  number 
who  had  heard  Lincoln  speak  in  Oregon  more 
than  a half  a century  before  fell  in  and  fol- 
lowed to  the  bowlder. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  program  at  the 
bowlder  must  have  inspired  every  boy  and 
girl  who  participated  in  it.  After  the  pro- 
gram the  bowlder  was  decorated.  The 
simplicity  of  the  decorations  was  marked 
and  they  were  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  man. 

The  evergreen  wreath  typified  the  lasting 
union  of  the  nation  for  which  he  died.  The 
flag  which  hung  beside  the  bowlder  was  the 
one  he  loved  and,  which,  because  of  his  de- 
votion, floats  over  a land  of  justice  and 
equality. 

As  I waited  alone  to  photograph  the  bowl- 
der it  seemed  to  me  that  the  place  was  sa- 
cred and  hallowed  to  the  one  whose  name 
was  carved  in  the  rock,  to  the  man  who  dared 
to  stand  for  the  right  and  to  trust  in  God 
through  four  years  of  trial. 

Someway  the  simple  inscription  seemed 
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sufficient.  For  who  would  not  know  that  he 
who  spoke  there  on  a fall  day  in  ’56  was  the 
one  Lincoln,  the  pFin  man  of  the  people,  the 
friend  of  the  blacK:  man,  and  the  ffist  martyr 
President? 


A Great  Man’s  Love 

For  Little  People 

By  May  C.  Ringwalt 

He  was  the  finest  dad  a boy  could  wish 
for — and  there  were  three  boys  in  this  case. 
Bob  and  Willie  and  Tad. 

Dad  was  a leading  law^^er  of  Springfield, 
Illinois,  and  a pohtician  of  \ndening  reputa- 
tion, but  that  was  a secondary  matter;  the 
thing  that  counted  was  his  being  their 
father. 

Ever}'  morning,  when  he  went  to  his  office, 
the  three  boys  walked  part  way  with  him. 
That  is.  Bob  and  Wilhe  walked,  holding  on 
to  his  hands  or  his  coat-tails,  but  Tad  was 
generally  carried  perched  on  his  shoulder, 
which  must  have  seemed  hke  sitting  on  a 
mountain-top,  for  dad  was  the  tallest  man  in 
Springfield,  the  tallest  man  in  the  whole 
world  no  doubt  they  beheved. 

And  sometimes,  instead  of  part,  it  was  all 
the  way  to  the  office  that  they  accompanied 
him.  Their  subsequent  hauling  out  of  hea\"y 
law  books  from  their  shelves,  and  the  scat- 
tering of  papers,  producing  only  an  indul- 
gent smile  from  dad.  But  perhaps  it  was 
less  of  an  interruption  to  have  them  there 
under  his  eye  than  constantly  to  be  receiving 
anxious  messages  from  mother  that  one  of 
the  boys  was  mysteriously  missing  and  be 
obhged  to  drop  everj'thing  and  go  out  to 
hunt  the  runaway. 

One  Sunda}"-,  however,  when  at  high  noon 
the  tallest  man  in  Springfield  was  seen 
striding  through  tovm  mth  a small  boy 
“slung  across  his  left  arm  hke  a pair  cf  sad- 
dle-bags,” it  was  dad  who  was  running  away 
— from  church  and  a disturbed  congrega- 
tion, a certain  youngster  having  been  so 
naughty  he  had  to  be  taken  home. 

And  once  upon  a time,  when  the  father 
was  walking  along  the  street,  a boy  by  each 
hand,  instead  of  the  usual  happy  chatter, 
both  young  rascals  were  waihng  so  lustily 
that  a neighbor  stopped  to  inquire  what  was 
the  matter. 

“Just  what’s  the  matter  mth  the  whole 
world,”  the  father  replied.  “I’ve  got  ttu’ee 
walnuts  and  each  wants  two.” 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  their  everyday 
boy  life,  something  stupendous  happened. 
Their  wonderful  father  became  President  of 
the  United  States.  For  as  you  have  no  doubt 
guessed,  this  dear,  loving  dad  was  none  other 
than  the  great  Abraham  Lincoln. 

So  the  three  boys  went  to  Washington  to 
live  in  the  big,  beautiful  White  House — only 
unfortunately  by  this  time  Bob,  the  oldest, 
was  so  gro'W'n  up  he  missed  a lot  of  the  ton  by 
being  away  at  college. 

But  Willie  and  Tad,  bubbling  over  with 
spirits  and  mischief,  managed  between  them 
to  keep  the  dignified  “Executive  Mansion” 
in  a constant  uproar.  A minstrel  show  in 
the  attic;  the  impish  idea  of  connecting  the 
bells  throughout  the  house  so  that  whenever 
one  was  rung  all  the  others  would  tinkle;  the 
unexpected  flash  of  a young  gentleman  slid- 
ing down  the  scandalized  banisters  were 
some  of  the  methods  employed. 

And  always  the  small  rascals  could  count 
upon  being  met  with  the  dear,  indulgent 
smile.  For  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  still  dad — that  was  the  glorious 
part  of  it.  A father  into  whose  lap  a boy 
could  always  climb;  whose  ears  he  could  af- 
fectionately pull;  whose  thick  hair  he  could 
rumple.  A father  who  would  even  join  in 
romping  games  out  on  the  White  House 
l.awn. 


But  hfe  is  not  all  sunshine  even  when  lived 
in  a big,  beautiful  palace  like  the  White 
House.  There  was  the  sadness  of  the  terrible 
Civil  War  shadowing  the  whole  land.  And 
now  came  a personal  sorrow  to  the  best  of 
fathers  that  almost  broke  his  tender  heart. 

WiUie,  the  older  one  of  the  two  boys 
at  home,  an  exceptionally  promising,  clever, 
lovable  child,  took  sick  and  died. 

It  was  a loss  Lincoln  never  got  over,  but  if 
such  a thing  were  possible,  it  made  him  love 
Tad  even  more,  and  during  many  a weighty 
conference  with  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  the  country  the  door  of  the 
President’s  cabinet  would  open  and  unre- 
buked Tad  would  come  in  and  perch  upon 
his  knee,  while  one  evening  he  played  in  the 
room  so  late  he  finally  fell  asleep  on  the  floor 
— and  was  lovingly  carried  to  bed  in  father’s 
arms. 

But  by  no  means  was  Lincoln’s  love  for 
children  limited  to  his  own. 

At  Silver  Springs,  north  of  Washington, 
an  old  friend  had  a beautiful  country-seat 
where  his  numerous  grandchildren  often 
visited,  and  here  the  tired,  sorrow-worn 
President  delighted  to  come  for  a brief 
snatch  of  relaxation.  Many  a merry  game  of 
“tovm  ball”  was  played  with  the  youngsters 
on  the  wide  lawn,  his  long  legs  proving  a 
valuable  asset  in  making  bases. 

Once  at  a reception  given  at  the  White 
House  three  poorly  dressed  children  of  a 
workingman,  emboldened  by  curiosity,  had 
made  their  way  in  with  the  other  visitors, 
then,  frightened  by  what  they  had  done, 
were  beating  a timid  retreat  out  of  the  great, 
awe-inspiring  reception  room,  when  Lincoln 


spied  them,  and  with  one  of  his  enchanting 
smiles  called  after  them,  “Little  girls,  are 
you  going  to  pass  me  without  shaking 
hands?”  Of  course,  they  came  shyly  back, 
and  each  in  turn  had  her  little  hand  gripped 
in  the  big  friendly  one.  Think  of  the  privi- 
lege, that  ever  after  was  the  shining  pride  of 
their  lives!  They  had  shaken  hands  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States! 

And  quite  the  dearest  of  all  the  Lincoln 
stories  is  an  incident  that  occurred  on  the 
journey  from  Washington  to  the  field  of 
Gettysburg,  where,  at  the  dedication  service 
in  memory  of  the  brave  soldiers  who  had 
laid  down  their  lives  for  their  country,  Lin- 
coln made  his  immortal  address. 


At  one  of  the  train’s  stopping-places  a 
little  girl  with  a bouquet  of  rosebuds  was 
lifted  up  to  the  open  car  window. 

“Flowers  for  the  President!”  the  little 
maid  lisped. 

“You  are  a sweet  little  rosebud  yourself,” 
smiled  Lincoln,  kissing  her.  “I  hope  your 
life  will  open  into  perpetual  beauty  and 
goodness.” 


Lincoln’s  Way  of  Putting  It 

When  Lincoln  was  a young  man  he  de- 
veloped that  liking  for  telling  stories  which 
will  be  remembered  as  long  as  his  courage 
and  statesmanship.  He  is  said  to  have  kept 
a grocery  store  audience  spellbound  with  his 
story  telling  and  his  jokes,  on  court  days, 
until  midnight. 

However,  as  Lincoln  found  time  about 
these  days  to  master  and  practice  the  law, 
and  to  delve  into  literature  and  perfect  his 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  English  language,  he 
could  hardly  have  wasted  much  time  in  this 
amiable  diversion. 

A senator  of  the  United  States  related  an 
incident  which  illustrates  Lincoln’s  aptness 
in  quaint  and  vigorous  allegory.  The  sena- 
tor says  that  Lincoln’s  son  had  given  him 
copies  of  two  letters,  both  addressed  to  a cer- 
tain corps  commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  on  the  eve  of  a forward  movement, 
one  of  them  written  by  General  Halleck, 
chief  of  staff,  and  the  other  by  President  Lin- 
coln. 

General  Halleck’s  letter  was  full  of  formal 
and  military  technical  terms,  and  contained 
a warning  couched  in  this  fashion : 

“In  undertaking  to  place  your  command 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Rappahannock 
River,  you  will  exercise  extreme  caution  in 
affording  full  protection  to  advance,  rear 
and  flaniv,  in  order  that  the  enemy  may  not 
be  encouraged  to  make  an  attack  while  your 
forces  are  separated  in  the  act  of  crossing.” 

This  was  good  advice.  Lincoln  gave  it  to 
the  same  commander  in  the  note  which  he 
wrote  to  him,  but  this  was  the  form  in  which 
he  expressed  it: 

“Look  out,  when  you  cross  the  river,  that 
you  don’t  hang  yourself  up  in  the  middle  like 
a steer  on  a fence,  neither  able  to  hook  with 
your  horns  nor  Idck  with  your  hoofs.” 
Lincoln’s  comments  on  men  and 
things  during  his  presidency  often  had 
a piquancy  which  forced  them  deep 
into  men’s  minds.  This  very  quality 
of  distinct  and  concise  utterance  un- 
doubtedly saved  many  hours  of  time 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  spent 
in  explanations.  It  was  well  adapted, 
too,  to  the  rough  and  perilous  times 
of  the  Civil  War. — Youth’s  Companion. 


In  Newark,  New  Jersey,  there  is  a 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  is  a 
favorite  resort  for  the  neighborhood 
children.  The  figure  is  only  a trifle 
above  life  size  and  is  seated,  as  if  rest- 
ing, upon  a bench,  the  old  “top  hat” 
slung  carelessly  beside  it,  the  tired 
face  alight  with  a kindly  smile.  Even 
this  stone  Likeness  of  the  great  man  seems 
to  win  the  friendship  and  confidence  cf 
the  passers-by,  for  one  seldom  sees  it 
when  a group  cf  children  are  not  gathered 
about  it,  rnaking  it  a center  for  their 
play. 


The  smallest  bird  of  Europe  is  the  gold- 
crested  wren  and  of  America  the  humming 
bird.  The  smallest  quadruped  in  the  world 
is  the  pigmy  mouse  of  Siberia.  One  of  the 
most  climinutive  plants  is  the  arctic  rasp- 
berry, which  is  so  small  that  a six-ounce 
bottle  will  hold  it,  branches  and  all. — 
Herald  and  Presbyter. 


Statue  of  Lmcoln  in  Newark. 
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EDITORIAL 


All  the  virtues  are  for  all  the  people. 

Still,  there  are  some  special  virtues  that 
belong  to  special  people.  A soldier  ought  to 
be  brave,  a doctor  ought  to  be  skilful,  a 
nurse  ought  to  be  a patient,  a workman 
ought  to  be  obedient,  and  a child  should  be 
docile. 

n n 

Of  course  this  is  not  all,  but  still  it  is  a 
good  deal. 

We  do  not  expect  so  very  much  of  chil- 
dren. They  have  not  been  in  the  world  long 
enough  to  learn  everything,  and  they  have 
not  had  much  chance  to  find  out  how  to 
learn.  So  when  children  make  mistakes  and 
blunders  we  are  easy  on  them.  This  is  their 
advantage,  if  they  have  the  right  spirit.  But 
if  they  are  conceited  and  stubborn  nobody 
will  Idee  them  much.  There  may  possiidy 
be  some  excuse  for  an  old  man’s  being  set  in 
his  ways,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  a boy  or  a 
girl  wlio  acts  this  way. 

A child  is  supposed  to  be  open-minded  and 
willing  to  learn.  He  is  a pupil  and  not  a 
teacher.  As  a general  thing  he  should  use 
his  ears  and  not  his  tongue.  He  should  have 
faith  in  his  elders  so  as  to  listen  when  they 
tallc  and  believe  what  they  say. 

n n 

Most  of  the  boys  and  girts  that  we  have 
known  have  been  interesting  and  amiable. 
They  have  known  enough  to  know  that  thej' 
did  not  know  much,  but  were  anxious  to 
learn  and  willing  to  take  the  word  of  parents 
and  teachers  and  friends. 

But  now  and  then  there  is  a disagreeable 
child  who  seems  to  think  that  he  knows  it 
all,  and  you  cannot  tell  him  anything.  He 
is  all  the  time  disputing  and  objecting  and 
arguing  with  his  elders.  Of  course  they  do 
not  like  this  and  they  very  soon  leave  him 
alone,  or,  at  least,  try  to  do  so. 

n n 

The  best  children  are  those  who  are  early 
taught  to  listen  and  to  learn.  Old  people 
should  be  good  teachers;  young  people 
should  be  teachable.  When  a child  forgets 
himself  and  thinks  only  of  learning  as  much 
as  he  can  from  the  wise,  he  grows  in  knowl- 
edge very  fast  and  he  is  well  though  of,  for 
this  reason.  It  is  no  wonder  that  opinion- 
ated people,  old  or  young,  are  not  liked. 
There  is  something  worse  even  than  con- 
ceit. in  a stubborn  holding  to  a thing  that 
we  have  reason  to  believe  is  wrong:  there  is 
falsehood  in  this  and  we  despise  the  guilty 
one  for  it. 

n n 

Long  ago  th(Tc  was  an  English  govemess, 
Mias  Eth.el  Howard,  by  name,  in  the  German 
emperor’s  family,  t)rie  of  her  pupils  was  the 
young  Prince  Albert.  It  was  her  duty  to 
teach  him  the  Engh.sh  language.  He  had  to 
pass  an  examination  to  get  into  the  navy,  and 
he  was  a poor  pupil.  He  was  not  greatly 
gifted  with  brains,  and  what  brains  he  had 
were  considerably  occupied  with  his  vanity. 
His  English  was  hard  for  him  and  it  was 
pretty  nearly  the  despair  of  his  teacher. 

The  subjunctive  mood  was  particularly 
difficult  for  him.  It  probably  would  have 
gone  all  right,  but  the  young  prince  was  un- 
willing to  accept  Miss  Ploward’s  correction 
of  his  sentences,  and  this  meant  a disagree- 
able dispute  every  now  and  then.  Whenever 
she  would  change  his  “If  I was”  to  “If  I 
were,”  he  would  say  that  he  did  not  see  the 
sense  of  this.  When  she  told  him  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  see  the  necessity 
for  it  and  that  he  should  take  her  word  for 
this  and  do  it  right,  as  she  told  him,  his 
princely  dignity  was  very  much  offended 
and  he  talked  and  acted  \Hth  his  teacher  in 
anything  but  princely  fashion. 


But  she  was  a faithful  teacher  and  she 
stuck  to  Adalbert  until  she  was  satisfied  that 
he  knew  what  was  right,  whether  he  did  it  or 
not.  She  was  weary  with  this  disagreeable 
tussle  with  her  pupil  and  fondly  hoped  that 
it  was  over  with. 

n n 

But_  the  next  thing  was  a message  from 
the  kaiser.  On  the  whole,  she  says  that  she 
found  the  kaiser  “kind,  friendly,  brilliant, 
forceful,  and  interesting,”  but  he  was  any- 
thing but  kind,  or  even  sensible,  in  this  case, 
for  he  took  up  Adalbert’s  controversy  and 
made  a ridiculous  exhibition  of  himself  by 
saying  to  Miss  Howard  that  he  disapproved 
of  Prince  Adalbert’s  being  taught  ungram- 
matical English. 

Of  course.  Miss  Howard  was  right  concern- 
ing her  own  mother-tongue,  and  she  offered 
to  prove  the  point  in  question  by  reference 
to  the  authorities  in  Eiif-lish  grammar. 


The  Lincoln’s  birthday  celebration  was 
going  to  be  held  in  old  Mr.  Baxter’s  house. 
There  couldn’t  possibly  be  a better  place  for 
it,  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  neighborhood 
thought,  for  Mr.  Baxter  had  seen  Lincoln. 

Rainy  Saturdays  the  old  veteran  would 
let  a few  of  them  sit  beside  the  fire  in  his  cozy 
sitting-room  as  he  told  them  stories  of  their 
martyred  President.  The  walls  were  hung 
with  old  fiags  that  had  been  new  in  Lincoln’s 
tune,  and  Mr.  Baxter’s  sword  stood  in  one 
corner,  back  of  the  stove.  There  was  a 
painting  of  Lincoln  hanging  above  the  man- 
telpiece, and  the  hair-cloth  cliairs  rnd  the 
table  covered  with  green  baize  had  been 
used  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 

“He  was  a plain  man,”  Mr.  Baxter  would 
begin  tlie  story  he  loved  to  teU  about  Lin- 
coln, “wdth  not  any  of  the  schooling  that 
you  youngsters  have  to-day.  He  was  raised 
to  do  farm  work,  and  he  bought  his  best  suit 
of  clothes  splitting  rails  to  pay  for  it.  He 
learned  to  write  on  flat  logs,  and  in  tl  e snow, 
and  on  his  wooden  shovel.  But  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  enough  power  and  heart  to 
carry  our  country  through  her  greatest 
danger,  and  keep  her  the  United  States.” 
Then  Mr.  Baxter  would  hobble  over  to  his 
chest  of  drawers  and  get  out  his  treasures; 
his  Grand  Army  uniform  and  badge,  a yel- 
lowed newspaper  that  told  of  the  death  of 
Lincoln,  a copy  of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, and  the  badge  of  his  regiment. 

They  were  always  new  and  exciting  to  Hcl 
and  Priscilla,  and  Frederick,  and  the  others. 
It  had  been  Fredeiick  who  thought  of  the 
celebration  for  Lincoln’s  birthday. 

“We  want  to  get  up  some  kind  of  an  en- 
tertainment for  February  twelfth,  Mr.  Bax- 
ter,” he  had  said  a fortnight  before.  “We 
thought  we  could  all  do  things  to  make  us  re- 
member Mr.  Lincoln,  and  ask  the  mothers 
and  fathers  to  come.” 

“Fine!”  old  Mr.  Baxter  had  said,  chuck- 
ling, and  pounding  the  rag  carpet  with  his 
cane.  “And  you  can  celebrate  right  here  in 
this  room,  with  the  grown  follcs  out  in  the 
Idtchen  to  look  in  at  you.” 

The  plan  had  grown  as  the  boys  and  girls 
talked  it  over  at  home  and  after  school. 

“We’ll  read  everything  we -can  about  Lin- 
coln,” Priscilla  said  one  day  on  the  way 
home  from  school,  “and  then  plan  charades, 
and  pantomines,  and  things  to  learn  and  re- 
cite.” 

“You  and  Hal  ought  to  have  the  best 
parts,”  Frederick  said,  “because  your  fa- 


and  that  she  was  wrong,  saying  that  he  ought 
to  know  what  was  correct  and  what  was  not, 
as  his  grandmother  was  1 nglish ! 

“She  was,”  says  Miss  Howard,  “and  she 
had  her  full  share  of  British  stubbornness, 
but  if  the  emperor  was — were — as  modest  as 
she  in  the  presence  of  superior  knowledge  he 
would  not  still  be  saying  was  for  were  as  if 
he  were — was — less  at  home  in  the  subjunc- 
tive mood  than  in  the  imperative.” 

n n 

We  can  imagine  this  big  German  soldier- 
emperor  quarreling  with  the  English  lady 
whom  he  had  invited  into  his  home  to  teach 
his  children,  over  a simple  matter  of  gram- 
matical English.  But  it  is  not  at  all  to  the 
kaiser’s  credit.  It  would  be  funny  if  it  were 
not  so  serious. 

It  is  this  same  stubborn  folly  on  tl  e 
kaiser’s  part  that  has  brought  on  the  bloodi- 
est war  in  human  history  and  draped  the 
whole  woild  in  mourning. 


thcr  is  the  head  cf  the  towm  historical  so- 
ciety.” 

“Well,  3mur  father  gave  the  school  li- 
brary, Freda iek,”  Hal  broke  in.  “I  think 
3'-ou  deserve  to  begin  the  program.  Here  we 
are  at  the  grocery  store,  and  mother  wanted 
us  to  order  seme  things.  0,  hello,  Phil.” 
Hal’s  voice  changed  to  a patronizing  tone  as 
he  leaned  across  the  counter,  and  spoke  to 
the  boy  behind  it.  “Send  us  over  five  pounds 
of  sugar  and  a dozen  eggs,  will  3mu?” 

“All  right,  Hal,”  the  boy’s  face  that  liad‘ 
lighted  to  see  his  schoolmates,  flushed.  Then 
he  took  courage  and  called  to  them  as  the 
three  started  out  of  the  door.  “O,  Hal,  I 
heard  about  the  entertainment  you’re  going 
to  have  out  at  Mr.  Baxter’s.  Ma3ffie  I could 
get  off  to  come.  I’d  like  to.  There  isn’t 
anything  I could  do  in  it,  is  there?” 

“No,  I don’t  think  so,”  Frederick  said 
quickly.  “It’s  about  aU  planned  now. 
“We’ll  need  somebody  to  help  bring  over 
benches  from  the  school,  though.  You  could 
help  with  that,  maybe.” 

Pl.n  bent  over  the  sugar  barrel  so  that  the 
boys  wouldn’t  see  the  deeper  flush  that  cov- 
ered his  face  In  a second  he  looked  up  and 
spoke  bravely. 

“All  right;  I’ll  try  to  be  on  hand  to  bring 
benches,”  he  said. 

At  their  gate,  Priscilla  spoke,  just  as 
Frederick  went  on  toward  his  house. 

“Maybe  we  ought  to  have  planned  a part 
for  Phil  in  the  entertainment.  Mr.  Baxter 
says  that  Lincoln  was  a poor  bey  and  had  to 
work,  and  Phil  did  look  so  disappointed.” 

“That’s  just  lilce  a girl,”  Frederick  said. 

“We  can’t  change  things  now,  Priscilla. 
It’s  all  planned,”  Hal  decided. 

Such  excitement  as  there  was  the  days  be- 
fore the  eventful  one  of  Lincoln’s  birthdayt 
Mr.  Baxter  deeided  to  give  one  of  his  old 
flags  that  had  been  carried  in  Lincoln’s  tune 
to  the  boy  or  girl  who  represented  the  great 
man  best,  at  the  entertainment.  The  li- 
brary was  searehed  for  books  that  would 
help,  attics  were  ransacked  for  old  costumes, 
and  every  child  was  so  busy  that  the  twelfth 
came  before  they  knew  it. 

Phil  had  watched  the  bo3's  and  girls  go  by 
the  .store,  their  eager  voices  coming  in  to  him 
as  he  measured  potatoes  and  flour,  or  took 
off  his  apron  to  shoulder  a basket  and  deliver 
groceries.  Since  he  had  been  old  enough  to 
help  his  father  with  the  store,  and  in  this 
way  save  the  wages  of  a clerk,  Phil  had  felt 
shut  out  of  his  schoolmates’  games.  He  had 
httle  time  for  play.  He  opened  the  store  and 


But  the  kaiser  replied  that  he  was  right 
— ^ 
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STvept  it  before  school  in  the  morning.  After 
school  and  aU  day  Saturday  he  was  either 
filling  orders  over  the  counter  or  calling  at 
his  schoolmates’  back  doors  with  groceries. 
The  boj’s  had  grown  to  flunk  that  because 
he  did  not  enter  into  their  games  he  did  not 
care  for  them. 

“They  don’t  want  me  in  their  fun,”  Phil 
thought,  as  he  watched  the  whole  town  pre- 
pare for  Lincoln’s  bu'thday  with  flying  flags 
and  red,  white,  and  blue  bunting. 

Old  Mr.  Baxter  was  as  excited  as  the  boys 
and  girls  over  the  entertainment.  As  he 
polished  his  sword,  and  helped  arrange  the 
benches  that  the  school  janitor  brought  over 
to  his  big  sunny  kitchen,  he  felt  young  again. 
He  could  hear  in  fancy  the  drum  call  and  the 
bugles  of  long  ago.  He  could  see  a tall,  dark 
man,  ungainly,  but  with  the  kindest  face  in 
the  world,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  White 
House.  He  heard  again  Lincoln’s  words. 

“I  do  order  and  declare  that  all  persons 
held  as  slaves  shall  be  free.” 

Everv’thing  was  ready  at  last.  It  was  the 
afternoon  of  the  great  day.  Mr.  Baxter  put 
on  his  Grand  Army  uniform  and  opened  the 
white  front  door  to  let  in  the  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  the  children. 

The  boys  and  girls  gathered  in  the  back 
hall,  getting  in  line  for  their  part  in  the  cele- 
bration. Priscilla  peeped  through  into  the 
kitchen. 

“There’s  a whole  crowd  of  people  here, 
sitting  on  the  benches,”  she  whispered. 
“They  can  see  into  the  sitting-room  nicely. 
Mr.  Baxter  is  finding  places  for  them,  and 
going  around  talking  to  them.  Phil  isn’t 
there,  though.” 

“I  guess  he  didn’t  want  to  do  an^dliing  to 
help  after  all,”  Hal  said.  “Well,  I suppose 
we  had  better  begin.  It’s  your  turn  first, 
Priscilla.” 

ryiiscil'a  looked  very  winsome  indeed  as 
she  .stepped  into  the  winter  sunsliine  that 
flooded  Mr.  Jiaxter’s  sitting-room.  In  her 
short  flowered  dress,  black  lace  mitts,  and 
widc-rimmed  hat  she  seemed  a part  of  the 
old  days  when  Lincoln  had  lived  and  worked 
in  just  such  a room.  Without  a break  she 
recited  the  words  a great  poet  wrote  in 
memory  of  Lincoln. 

“0  Captain!  my  Captain!  rise  up  and  hear 
the  bells; 

Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung — for  you 
the  bugle  trills — ” 

Then  Frederick,  dressed  in  woodsman’s 
clothes,  came  in  and  split  rails  in  panto- 
mine.  Hal,  dressed  in  a homespun  suit  and 
fur  cap,  wa.«  seen  poring  over  the  life  of 
Washington,  Lincoln’s  first  book.  The  other 
children  did  their  parts:  one  played  Old 
Black  Joe  on  a violin ; four  sang  America,  and 
one  boy  recited  the  whole  of  Lincoln’s 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  And  as  each, 
in  turn,  had  his  share  in  the  applause,  they 
all  looked  longingly  at  the  faded  Stars  and 
Stripes  of  an  old  battlefield  with  which  Mr. 
Baxter  had  draped  Lincoln’s  picture.  That 
was  to  be  the  prize  for  the  boy  or  girl  who 
had  shown  best  what  Lincoln’s  birthday 
mearrs  for  to-day. 

They  had  aU  finished  at  la.st.  The  sunlight 
had  faded  and  Mr.  Baxter  stood  in  the  fad- 
ing glosv  of  the  room,  facing  the  mothers  and 
fathers.  In  his  old  blue  uniform  he  was  truly 
a soldier  of  Lincoln,  ready  to  give  them  a 
message  from  the  great  captain.  He  touched 
the  folds  of  the  flag  and  was  about  to  speak 
when  the  door  opened,  and  there  was  a stir 
among  the  children  who  had  grouped  them- 
selves around  him,  and  Phil  pressed  through. 
He  wore  his  working  clothes,  and  his  hands 
were  stained  from  measuring  vegetables. 
He  did  not  notice  the  older  company  or 
think  of  anything  except  his  need  to  reach 
Mr.  Baxter  and  speak  to  him. 

“What  do  you  want?”  the  children  whis- 
pered to  Phil,  but  Mr,  Baxter  reached  out  a 


kind  hand  to  the  boy  and  drew  him  to  his 
side. 

“What  is  it,  lad?”  he  asked.  Phil  opened 
liis  hand  in  which  was  clasped  a nickel. 

“You  came  in  to  buy  some  tea  this  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Baxter,”  he  said.  “I  was  so  busy, 
and  father  wasn’t  there  to  help  me;  that’s 
the  reason  I made  a mistake  in  your  change. 
I took  five  cents  too  much.  I found  it  out 
when  I counted  the  money  in  the  cash 
drawer,  and  I ran  all  the  way  here  to  give  it 
to  you.  I wanted  to  come  this  morning  and 
help  move  in  the  benches,  but  1 couldn’t 
leave  my  work.”  Phil  paused,  then,  looking 
at  aU  the  people  in  front  of  him,  he  shrank 
back. 

There  was  a murmur  of  pleasure  among 
the  mothers  and  fathers  at  Phil’s  honest 
words.  He  had  seemed  like  part  of  the  en- 
tertainment, coming  in  so  suddenly. 

Mr.  Baxter  drew  him  forward  and  spoke. 

“A  long  time  ago  there  was  another  lad 
who  worked  in  a grocery  store,”  he  said.  “He 
had  to  work  just  as  hard  as  Phil  does,  and  at 
night,  when  the  store  was  locked,  he  used  to 
get  out  a few  books  that  he  had  saved  his 
money  to  buy,  and  study  them  by  the  light 
of  the  candle.  One  day  he,  too,  made  a mis- 
take in  giving  change.  He  knew  that  he 
must  make  it  right,  and  although  it  was 
pitch  dark,  and  three  miles  that  he  had  to 
tramp  through  the  woods  to  give  back  the 
pennies  to  a woman,  he  did  it. 

“Then  this  boy  grew  up  and  they  made 
him  President  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
did  the  greatest  thmg  in  our  history,  he  kept 
the  states  united.  But  what  everybody 
loved  to  call  him,  more  than  President  even, 
was — ” Mr.  Baxter  waited  a second,  and 
the  children  finished  for  him. 

“Honest  Abe,”  they  said. 

“Yes,  that  was  just  it,”  Mr.  Baxter  said,  as 


he  turned  to  the  picture  of  Lincoln  and  took 
down  the  flag.  He  held  it  up  so  that  the  stars 
and  stripes  caught  the  last  of  the  sunset  light. 

“Which  of  you  deserves  this  flag?”  he 
asked?  “I  want  it  to  belong  to  the  child  who 
has  kept  this  Lmcoln’s  Birthday  best,  and  I 
think  rU  let  you  boys  and  girls  decide.” 

There  was  hardly  a moment’s  silence,  and 
it  was  Frederick  who  broke  it. 

“Honest  Phil!”  he  said. 

“Yes,  Phil  ought  to  have  it,”  the  others 
agreed. 

Phil  couldn’t  speak,  he  was  so  happy.  He 
held  the  beautiful  old  colors  close  to  him  as 
the  children  crowded  around  him,  a new 
comradeship  in  their  kind  looks  and  friendly 
words. 

Then  came  the  mothers’  and  fathers’  sur- 
prise, a patriotic  supper  for  Mr.  Baxter  and 
the  boys  and  girls.  There  were  ham  and 
tongue  sandwiches  piled  on  plates  and 
topped  by  little  flags,  rosy  apples,  white 
frosted  cakes,  and  red  and  white  peppermint 
sticks.  Phil  helped  to  serve  the  good  things. 
When  every  crumb  was  gone  they  all  sang 
the  Star-Spangled  Barmer  as  Phil  held  the 
old  flag  high  above  his  head. 

It  had  been  a splendid  Lincoln’s  birthday, 
they  decided.  On  the  way  home  Phil  said 
that  he  wanted  to  take  the  flag  to  school  and 
keep  it  there  so  it  would  really  belong  to 
them  all.  Left  alone,  old  Mr.  Baxter  lighted 
a, lamp  and  held  it  up  so  that  it  shone  straight 
into  the  kind,  plain  face  of  Lincoln  in  the 
picture. 

“I’m  glad  the  children  know  you,  too, 
now,”  he  said.  “I  wanted  them  to  know  you 
as  we  did,  and  the  little  grocer’s  boy  helped 
me.  You  sat  in  the  White  House,  and  you 
were  the  captain  of  our  country,  but  first, 
and  always,  and  last  you  were  our  Honest 
Abe.” 


In  Nine  Chapters 
Chapter  IV — Camping  in  the  Notch 
“Well,  fellows,  I guess  this  finding  of  a 
lost  kid  trapped  in  the  hay-chute  of  an  old 
bara  belonging  to  an  empty  house  up  here  in 
the  mountains  (did  anybody  ever  hear  of 
such  a thing  before?)  has  broken  up  our  plans. 
We  must  give  up  all  thought  of  reaching 
Greylock  summit  to-night  and  retrace  our 
steps  through  the  Notch  valley — take  Uttle 
Toincy  back  to  his  home — to  his  father  and 
mother  who  I suppose  are  out  looking  for 
him  already.” 

“Ah,  well!  we’ll  have  to  put  up  with  seeing 
one  sunrise  instead  of  two  from  Greylock 
mountain-top.”  Bun  Wood  shook  his -head 
with  resignation.  “Hope  it  will  be  a clear 
morning  on  the  fourth  when  we  get  up  at 
cockcrow  for  the  flag-raising.  That — that’ll 
be  a patriotic  stunt,  indeed!” 

“Not  as  patriotic  as  the  work  you’re  doing 
as  Grub  Scouts!”  answered  the  Scout  leader, 
who  was  carrying  little  black-eyed  Toiney, 
the  child  being  exhausted  with  crying  and 
cramped  from  imprisonment  for  how  long  he 
himself  could  not  tell, 

“Come,  brace  up,  sonny,  you’re  all  right 
now;  we’ll  take  you  back  to  your  dad,  who 
doesn’t  know  enough  English  to  say  ‘Bool’ 
straight.  Most  likely  he’ll  ‘t; up  in  the  air,’ 
call  you  ‘petit  cochou’— little  pig — an’  give 
you  a spanking  for  wandering  away  from 
home  and  getting  lost.  How  old  are  you, 
Toiney?”  said  his  friendly  bearer. 

“1 — I haf  six  year — five  year.  I — I’ll 


t’ink  I haf — I be  all  de 
olds  in  the  work  now!” 
brokenly  sobbed  the 
child. 

“ ‘All  the  olds  in  the 
world  you  are!’  Why! 
you  have  a vivid  im- 
agination like  your  fa- 
ther’s,” laughed  Mar- 
tin Stannard.  “There,  stop  crying.  I’ll  ask 
your  dad  not  to  spank  you,  if  you’ll  tell 
us  how  you  got  lost  and  found  your  way 
into  the  barn  of  that  empty  farmhouse  so 
far  from  anywhere? 

“I— I see  de — littel  renard— heem  littel 
fox — littel  wil’  fox,  wit’  de  beeg  tail  an’ — an’ 
de  black  ear,”  hiccoughed  the  child. 

“And  you  chased  the  fox— ‘took  after 
him’  into  the  woods!  You’re  a sport, 
Toiney!”  laughed  Burr  Wood,  in  turn.  “Was 
it  daylight  then?” 

The  httle  beady-eyed  French  boy  nodded. 

“An’  I go  in  -beeg  ole  wood  an’  I walkee 
walk — an’ — an’  I get  los’  an’  t’ink  I’ll  go 
deaded,”  he  murmured,  warming  to  his  nar- 
rative now  that  he  found  himself  on  the  safe 
side  of  adventure,  in  the  Scout  officer’s  arms, 
with  seven  Boy  Scout  rescuers  for  a body- 
guard in  the  darkness. 

“And  then  you  came  to  the  empty  farm- 
house— But  how  did  you  get  up  into  the 
loft?  Comprenerj.-?  How  did  you  get  up 
into  the  hayloft,  Toiney?”  David  nudged  the 
child’s  foot  in  the  rough  little  cowhide  boot 
which  he  had  seen  dangling  from  the  chute. 

“Eh  b’eii!”  Toiney  echoed  his  father’s  gut- 
twal  exclamation.  “Eh  b’en!  I see  heem 
oiseau — heem  bird — heem  littel  owl!  La!  la! 
He  fly  up — up  ladder  an’  I— I ‘go’  after  him 
— e’  gh?  An’  I fall  down — down — d-down 
— me!” 

“Yes — poor  You,  indeed,  fell  down  into 
the  hay-chute ! I suppose  ‘on  top  of  loft’  means 
into  it;  it  does  when  jmur  father  talks!” 
chuckled  David,  waving  his  Scout  staff  in  the 
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darkness.  What  ho!  There’s  a light!  See? 
Somebody  is  out  searching  for  the  lost  boy. 
Well,  we’ve  got  him.  It’s  his  father,  I sup- 
pose. Whoopee!  ‘Bring  on  the  fireworks!’ 
He’ll  fairly  explode  when  he  finds  we’ve  got 
him — safe  an’  sound.” 

It  was  a case  of  “bring  on  the  fireworks,” 
indeed!  Antoine  did  explode,  “flew  up  in  the 
air,”  as  the  Scout  officer  predicted,  like  a 
sky-rocket,  in  a rocket-like  streak  of  jargon, 
French  and  English,  broken  by  fire-cracker 
exclamations  of  anger  and  affection  which 
made  the  valley  ring. 

At  first  he  was  for  chastising  his  recovered 
son  soundly  for  disobedience  in  runrung  away 
from  the  neighborhood  of  his  home,  to  “take 
after  a bushy-tailed  red  fox. 

But  when  the  Scout  officer  told  the  moving 
story  of  the  child’s  falling  down  the  hay- 
chute  and  being  trapped  there  for  what 
seemed  to  him  centuries,  until  he  felt  as  if  he 
were  “aU  de  olds  in  the  world,”  the  excitable 
father’s  mood  melted  entirely  into  affection. 
He  embraced  the  little  Toiney,  calling  him 
mon  beau,  mon  smarty — mon  ange  — and 
declaring  that  the  Scouts  were  “de  boy,  de 
stuff,  de  bes’  Scout  ev’ry  time!”  for  rescuing 
him  from  the  chute  and  bringing  him  back. 

“It  seems  strange  to  see  a fairly  up-to- 
date  farmhouse  like  that — it  and  the  bam 
and  sheds  stiU  in  good  shape — standing 
empty  way  up  here,”  remarked  the  Scout 
officer,  when  the  parental  gust  was  over. 

“Ha!  I’ll  t’ink  heem  not  goin’  for  be  empty 
long,  me,”  returned  Antoine,  shaking  the 
tassel  of  the  coarse  red,  knitted  cap  which 
he  wore  drawn  down 
over  his  head.  “I  see 
beeg  mans  tak’  look 
at  heem  house  las’ 
week;  I’ll  say  w’at 
forre  he  go  live  up 
dere  w’ere  de  wind 
mak’  gran’  bruit  — 
noise  like  t’under  — 
an’,  bah!  he  look 
sour,  like  ole  milk — 
an’  say,  ‘None — none 
o’  your  biz !’  Ah,  bah ! 
he  cochon — beeg  pig 
— 1’U  no  like  him  — 
me.” 

“He  certainly  was- 
n’t very  polite,” 
laughed  the  Scout 
officer.  “Not  like  you, 

Antoine,  you  who 
have  always  a pleas- 
ant word  and  keep 
telling  us  that  we’re 
‘the  best  Scouts  ev- 
ery time!’  ” 

Antoine  Paradis — the  French-Canadian 
settler — did  more  than  pay  compliments  this 
evening.  When  the  Scout  leader  finally  de- 
termined that  his  band  must  give  up  all  idea 
of  finishing  their  climb  to  Gfeylock  summit 
that  night  and  be  content  mth  seeing  one 
wonderful  sunrise  from  there  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourth — that  for  to-night  they 
must  build  a camp  fire  and  camp  out  in  The 
Notch,  Antoine  brought  them  a pail  of  milk 
that  wasn’t  “old  and  sour”  like  the  stranger 
who  had  been  looking  at  the  uninhabited 
farmhouse. 

And  after  they  had  built  their  camp  fire, 
there  under  the  shadow  of  Greylock,  which 
loomed  still  a thousand  feet  above  them, 
and  cooked  their  supper  (David  priding  him- 
self on  mixing  some  flapjacks  which  were’nt 
“as  soggy  as  a wet  sponge”)  Antoine 
squatted  beside  the  fire  with  them,  little 
Toiney  asleep  on  his  knees,  and  sang  them 
lively  songs,  told  them  wonderful  stories  of 
life  in  the  Canadian  backwoods  where  he 
had  been  born. 

They  were  all  familiar  with  his  French 
ditty  of  the  naughty  lamb  which  put  its  chin 
in  the  milk-pan — and  then  landed  there  with 


four  feet — so  that  they  could  come  in  on  the 
chorus — the  merry  refrain  which  had  startled 
David  into  taking  up  the  hoe  again  when  he 
was  loafing  among  the  potato  rows — and  not 
doing  his  part  as  a farming  Grub  Scout — ^the 
gay: 

“Rond,  Rond,  Rond,  petit  pie  ponton!” 

They  shouted  this  and  many  a merry  “ ra 
la  la  la!”  with  Antoine  until  old  Greylock’s 
echoes  rang  and,  at  intervals,  they  asked 
the  Frenchman  questions  about  the  mys- 
terious stranger  who  had  been  looking  at  the 
empty  farmhouse  and  barn  up  near  the  Bel- 
lows Pipe  pass — with  apparently  some  inten- 
tion of  going  to  live  there — and  who  had  a 
face  as  sour  as  clotted  milk. 

Antoine  had  little  more  to  say  about  him 
and  his  farming  plans,  but  he  gave  the  Scouts 
-|-the  Grub  Scouts,  toiling  for  food  produc- 
tion so  that  their  country  might  be  fed — 
some  valuable  hints  in  his  broken  English  as 
to  how  to  get  the  best  results  from  their 
couple  of  acres  of  Scout  farm,  which  they 
had  leased  from  a farmer,  down  in  the  valley. 

He  slyly  suggested  that  some  of  them 
might  be  crying  quit — “feel  like  queet  bein’ 
farmer” — before  the  summer  was  over.  But 
one  and  all  around  the  blazing  campfire  in 
the  dark  Notch  valley  protested  that  they 
wouldn’t— David  Stone  most  warmly  of  aU, 
for  “Stony”  felt  that  he  had  fought  his 
battle  on  that  bygone  day  and  won — that 
henceforth  he  would  continue  to  make  good 
as  a volunteer  worker. 

And  then  Antoine,  lest  he  should  have  de- 


pressed their  enthusiastic  spirits  at  all, 
drifted  off  into  tales  of  folk-lore  and  wild  ro- 
mance which  had  amused  his  own  boyhood. 

While  the  campfire  blazed  high  and  the 
night  wind  whistled  and  blustered  through 
the  Bellows  Pipe  pass,  he  told  them  of  the 
loupgarou,  the  fierce  and  phantom  wolf 
which  was  supposed  to  haunt  the  great 
forests  amid  which  his  childhood  had  been 
spent,  and  of  the  41an  gerette,  the  fabled 
moose  constantly  hunted  in  mid-air  by  a 
hunter  and  dogs  doomed  to  go  on  chasing 
him  forever. 

He  wove  yarns  about  “de  bird  an’  de  httel 
wil’  animal  an’  de  greates’  beeg  fish  as  no- 
bodee  nevare  see.”  and  about  “de  fog  so 
t’ick  dat  one  mans  try  forre  drink  heem  an’ 
anoder  tak’  dat  t’ick  fog  for  mak’  broom- 
stick,” until  the  mountain  echoes  rang  anew 
with  the  Boy  Scouts’  laughter  and  even  the 
gusty  wind  in  the  Bellows  Pipe  was  no 
longer  the  chief  noisemaker  abroad. 

But  at  last  it  was  time  for  the  troop  bugler, 
Norman  Spence — a slender  lad  who  carried 
his  bugle  slung  round  him  with  his  blankets, 
in  order  that  it  might  do  duty  on  the  fourth 
at  the  flag-raising  on  -Greylock  summit — 


to  blow  “Taps,”  after  which  the.  Scouts 
would  spread  their  blankets  upon  the 
fragrant  hay  in  Antoine’s  barn,  which  he  had 
freely  offered  them,  and  lay  them  uown  to 
sleep  there,  with  a prayer  on  their  lips  and 
the  music  of  Taps  in  their  hearts. 

For,  rising  with  one  accord  to  their  feet — 
happily  loolang  into  the  camp  fire  or  off  at 
the  darkness  of  the  looming  mountains — 
they  sang  Taps — a sweet  and  trustful  lul- 
laby: 

“Day  is  done. 

Gone  the  sun. 

From  the  rocks. 

From  the  hills. 

From  the  plains, 

Ail  is  well — 

Safely  rest! 

God  is  nigh!” 


Lincoln  and  the  Bird 

In  Our  Birds  and  Their  Nestings  we  find 
this  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln: 

“In  the  early  pioneer  days,  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a young  attorney  and  ‘rode  the 
circuit,’  he  was  one  day  traveling  on  horse- 
back from  one  town  to  another  with  a party 
of  friends  who  were  lawyers  like  himself. 

“The  road  which  they  traveled  led  across 
prairies  and  through  woods.  As  they  passed 
by  a grove  where  the  birds  were  singing  mer- 
rily they  noticed  a baby  bird  which  had  fal- 
len from  the  nest  and  lay  fluttering  by  the 
roadside. 

“After  they  had  gone  a short  distance  Mr. 
Lincoln  stopped,  turned,  and  said,  ‘Wait  for 
me  a moment;  I wfil  soon  rejoin  you.’ 

“As  his  friends  halted  and  watched  him 
th^y  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  return  to  the  place 
where  the  helpless  bird  lay  on  the  ground  an,d 
tenderly  take  it  up  and  set  it  on  a limb  near 
the  nest. 

“When  he  rejoined  his  companions  one  of 
them  laughed  and  asked,  ‘Why  did  you 
bother  yourself  and  delay  us  with  such  a 
trifle  as  that?’ 

“Abraham  Lincoln’s  reply  deserves  to  be 
remembered.  ‘My  friend,’  said  he,  ‘I  can 
only  say  this — that  I feel  better  for  it.  I 
could  not  have  slept  to-night  if  I had  left 
that  helpless  little  creature  to  perish  on  the 
ground.’  ” — The  Sabbath  Visitor. 


Overcoming  Obstacles 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a . boy  he  had 
a great  desire  to  have  an  ediicaticxi  and  be  a 
lawyer.  Now,  the  stone  that  lay  in  his  way 
was  lack  of  means.  Did  he  let  that  discour- 
age him?  Those  of  you  who  have  heard 
about  him  know  somethin  g c f ho w hard  he  had 
to  work  for  the  education  he  received.  Some 
books  he  was  able  to  buy,  others  he  bor- 
rowed, but  every  spare  minute  was  spent  in 
learning  all  he  could  about  law. 

One  day  he  discovered  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  prove  that  things  were  right  or 
wrong.  He  heard  that  a man  who  lived  eight 
miles  from  his  home  had  a geometry,  and  he 
walked  the  eight  miles  to  borrow  it.  He 
studied  it  until  he  could  reason  out  and  prove 
any  problem.  When  he  began  to  practice 
law  this  expertness  showed  itself  in  bis  new 
work.  He  attracted  attention,  people  be- 
gan to  quote  his  decisions  and  he  was  elected 
to  the  Presidency. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  war  two  Southern 
boys  were  brought  to  the  hospital  near 
Washington.  Lincoln  visited  the  hospital 
and  got  to  know  these  boys  quite  well.  They, 
however,  did  not  know  him.  The  younger 
boy  was  the  most  seriously  injured,  but  he 
never  tired  telling  the  President  how  he  and 
his  brother  admired  him.  The  morning  after 
the  address  was  made  at  Gettysburg,  Lincoln 
came  in  to  see  the  boy  and  found  him  all  ex- 


Antoine  told  them  wonderful  stories  of  life  in  the 
Canadian  backwoods. 
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cited.  The  boy  said,  “Did  you  read  the 
President’s  speech?  I made  Richard  read  it 
to  me  tT\dce.  Richard  says  that  speech  will 
hve  forever.  It  will  be  read  over  and  over 
again  and  will  be  talked  about  long  after  the 
other  speeches  are  forgotten.”  Those  who 
saw  Lincoln’s  face,  said  they  never  could  for- 
get the  joy  it  expressed,  and  then  he  told  the 
boy  who  he  was  and  how  glad  he  was,  and 
how,  when  the  other  man  had  been  speaking, 
he  had  thought  he  could  never  make  a speech 
that  compared  with  that  man’s.  He  was 
afraid  that  his  short  speech  was  very  poor, 
and  that  he  could  not  expect  to  have  the 
people  listen  to  him  as  they  did  to  the 
other. 

Suppose  he  had  given  away  to  his  fear? 
Suppose  he  had  refused  to  speak?  How  great 
would  have  been  our  loss!  The  lives  of  such 
men  as  Lincoln,  Garfield,  Colfax,  and  many 
others  are  written  to  inspire  us  to  do  our 
best.  To  overcome  obstacles,  not  to  let  them 
overcome  us — and  to  show  us  that  if  we  will, 
by  God’s  grace,  we  can. — Exchange. 


Neatness  In  Japan 

People  often  ask  why  it  is  that  the 
Japanese  remove  their  shoes  instead  of  their 
hats  when  they  go  into  a house.  Most  foUcs 
have  an  idea  that  religion  has  something  to 
do  with  it,  and  that  the  home  is  looked  upon 
with  a sort  of  reverence.  Perhaps  this  may 
be  true,  in  part  at  least,  but,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  the  real  reason  that  a Japanese  removes 
hL«  shoes  is  an  economic  one — he  wishes  to 
avoid  soiling  the  mats,  or  “tatami;”  that 
cover  the  floors. 

Since  the  Japanese  people  have  no  beds  or 
chairs,  they  sleep  and  sit  upon  the  floors. 
The  mats — which  are  called  tatami  by  the 
natives — are  all  made  of  riee  straw'.  They 
are  about  three  feet  long  and  three  inches 
thick.  Each  room  is  designed  to  accommo- 
date a certain  number  of  mats  and  is  desig- 
nated as  a six-mat,  ten-mat,  or  whatever 
room  the  number  may  be.  All  doors  are 
sliding,  of  a very  light  framew'ork  and  cov- 
ered with  paper,  and  as  they  are,  also,  in 
reahty,  partitions,  they  can  easily  be  re- 
moved and  the  whole  house  throwm  into  one 
big  room.  The  Japanese  are  proud  of  their 
mats,  and  take  just  as  good  care  of  them  as 
possible. — Exchange. 


Why  He  Sang 

“Isn’t  it  a grind,  Phil?”  asked  one  mem- 
ber of  a college  glee  club  of  another.  “I 
don’t  see  how’  you  can  give  up  your  Sunday 
afternoons  to  that  mission.” 

“It  is  exacting,”  rephed  Phil,  “and  at  first 
I thought  it  a burden;  but,  to  teU  the  truth. 
I’ve  come  to  like  it.” 

“0, 1 don’t  doubt  it  does  good,  but  the  one 
thing  that  would  trouble  me  most  would  be 
the  character  of  their  music — that  cheap, 
common-place  sort  of  stuff,  you  know.” 

“Well,  said  Phil,  “it  isn’t  classic,  I know, 
Init  it  seems  to  be  the  kind  that  reaches  those 
.men  and  does  them  good,  so  I go  ahead.” 

“I  wonder  at  it,  Phil,  for  your  taste  isn’t 
that  sort.” 

Phil  was  silent  a moment,  and  then  he 
s.aid : 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  has  helped  me  to  get 
over  that.  You  know  Profes.sor  Mason? 
Well,  he  plays  for  them.  That  man,  who  has 
won  honor  at  the  conservatories  abroad  and 
w'hose  appreciation  of  good  music  is  as  much 
finer  than  mine  is  than  some  of  the  men  of 
the  mi.ssion — he  goes  down  there  Sunday 
afternoons,  after  playing  the  mafpificent 
organ  at  Grace  Church  in  the  morning,  and 
sits  down  at  that  old  pan  of  a piano  and  plays 
those  tinkling,  cheap  hymns  and  puts  his 
whole  heart  into  it.  I had  some  fine  ideas 
about  the  sacredness  of  art  and  all  that,  and 


was  tempted  not  to  go  there  and  sing;  but 
when  I saw  that  man  and  heard  him  there  I 
gave  it  up.  If  he  can  stand  it  for  the  sake  of 
the  good  he  is  doing,  I guess  I can.” 

And  so  Phil  sang  on.  No  one  who  knew 
him  ever  suspected  that  he  had  lost  his  love 
of  good  music.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
crept  into  his  work  in  the  glee  club  a certain 
richness  that  had  not  been  there  before. 
“I’ve  learned  something  about  putting  my 
heart  into  the  song,”  he  explained,  modestlj^, 
when  a friend  asked  about  it. 

There  is  a cheap  and  thin  culture  which 
educates  one  above  the  needs  of  other  people; 
a deeper,  truer  culture  brings  a heart  sym- 
pathy which  puts  one  in  touch  with  them 
without  condescension.  The  girl  who  has 
been  away  to  study  music  and  comes  home 
with  just  enough  education  to  despise  the 
home  choir  in  which  she  formerly  sang,  or 
the  rickety  little  church  organ  which  she 
formerly  played,  the  hymns  which  her 
parents  loved  and  which  she  formerly  sang, 
has  not  had  too  much  culture,  but  too  little, 
and  that  of  too  shallow  a sort.  The  noted 
organist  and  popular  teacher  taught  his  pu- 
pils many  lessons,  but  the  best  of  all  his 
teaching  was  that  which  he  imparted  to 
Phn. — Youth’s  Companion. 


Yarn  Winder  and  Knitting  Needles 

Since  the  knitting  of  socks,  sweaters,  scarfs, 
helmets,  and  other  comforts  for  soldiers  is  so  gen- 
eral a spare-time  occupation,  the  yarn  winder  in 
Figure  1 will  not  go  amiss  in  any  household.  So 
here’s  another  chance  for  you  to  do  your  bit.  Make 
a wiiider  foi'  niothei  or  sister. 

The  winder  arms  are  two  wooden  strips  (A  and 
B,  Fig.  2),  pivoted  to  the  top  of  a base  block  (F, 


Fig.  7).  The  fingers  at  the  arm  ends  are  spools 
(D,  Fig.  4). 

Figure  9 is  a diagram  of  the  top  of  the  arm  strips. 
Fig.  10,  a diagram  of  an  edge.  At  the  exact  center 
of  each  strip,  bore  a one-fourth-inch  hole  for  the 
pivot  bolt.  To  make  the  top  surfaces  flush  with 
each  other,  halve  them  at  their  centers,  that  is,  cut 
a piece  one  inch  wide  by  three-sixteenths-inch 
thick  from  each  strip  so  the  two  will  fit  into  one 
another.  The  notches  must  be  cut  of  the  right 
width  and  depth,  so  mark  them  out  carefully  on 
the  top  and  edges.  Cut  a trifle  inside  of  the  marks, 
using  a saw  to  cut  the  ends  of  the  notch,  and  a 
chisel  to  split  out  the  wood  between  and  trim  up 
the  ends. 

The  arm  ends  are  slotted  so  the  fingers  may  be 
adjusted  for  different  sizes  of  skeins.  Figure  9 
shows  dimensions  of  the  slots.  Bore  a one-quarter- 
inch  hole  at  the  slot  end,  then  saw  from  the  arm 
end  as  far  as  the  hole.  Trim  up  the  slots  with  a 
chisel,  then  smooth  with  sandpaper. 

The  end  fingers  (D,  Fig.  4)  are  made  of  thread 
spools  of  the  form  in  Fig.  5.  You  will  need  two 
spools  for  each  finger.  Whittle  down  the  flange  of 
one  end  of  each  spool,  then  glue  together  these  ends 
of  each  pair  of  spools,  and  with  your  knife  and 
sandpaper  smooth  the  surface  from  which  the 
flanges  were  removed.  Stove-bolts  or  carriage- 
bolts  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter  and  three  mches 
long  (Fig.  0)  are  required  for  bolting  the  fingers  to 
the  arm  ends.  If  you  will  slip  the  bolt  through  the 
center  hole  of  each  pair,  you  can  screw  the  bolt- 
nut  tight  against  the  lower  spool  end,  and  thus 
clamp  the  pair  of  spools  together  until  the  glue  has 


had  time  to  set.  This  will  make  a tight  joint. 
W hen  adjusting  a finger  upon  an  arm,  hold  the 
screw  head  with  one  hand,  and  loosen  the  nut 
with  the  other  hand,  then  slip  the  finger  to  the 
position  desired,  and  tighten  the  nut. 

Fasten  together  the  arm  strips  with  a stove- 
bolt  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter  and  two  inches 
long  (C,  Fig.  3).  Screw  the  nut  close  against  the 
under  side  of  strip  B,  as  shown,  to  hold  the  strips 
together. 

Block  F,  on  which  the  arms  are  pivoted  to  turn, 


has  a projection  at  its  base  to  provide  for  clamp- 
ing it  to  a table  top  (Fig.  t).  Figures  11  and  12 
show  its  dimensions.  Buy  a five-cent  G-clamp 
for  clamping  the  base  (Fig.  8).  Bore  a one-fourth 
inch  hole  in  the  top  of  block. F for  the  bolt  to 
turn  in. 

You  may  shellac  the  yam  winder,  shellac  and 
varnish  it,  stain  and  wax  it,  or  paint  it. 

If  you  -want  to  make  knitting  needles,  get  car- 
penter’s dowel-sticks  three-sixteenths  inch  in  di- 
ameter. Cut  them  into  12-inch  lengths  (Fig.  14), 
whittle  one  end  to  a point,  and  in  the  other  end 
drive  a brass  tack  measuring  three-eighths  inch 
across  the  head  (Fig.  15).  Drill  a hole  so  the  tack 
will  not  split  the  slender  stick.  Sandpaper  and 
varnish  the  sticks. 

Figure  13  suggests  a pair  of  needle  .point  pro- 


tectors, made  of  spools.  Push  a coil  of  paper  into 
the  spool  hole  (Fig.  16),  to  make  it  small  enough  so 
the  needle  will  fit  snugly. 

Copyright,  1918,  by  A.  Neely  Hall. 


A ONE-ARMED  man,  says  Everybody’s  Maga- 
zine, entered  a restaurant  at  noon  and  seated  him- 
self next  to  a dapper  little  other-peoples’-busmess 
man.  The  latter  at  once  noticed  his  neighbor’s 
left  sleeve  hanging  loose,  and  kept  eyeing  it  in  a 
how-did-it-happen  sort  of  way.  The  one-armed 
man  paid  no  attention  to  him,  but  kept  on  eating 
with  one  hand. 

Finally  the  inquisitive  one  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  He  changed  his  position  a little,  cleared 
his  throat  and  said,  “I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I 
see  you  have  lost  an  arm.” 

The  one-armed  man  picked  up  his  sleeve  vdth 
his  right  hand  and  peered  anxiously  into  it. 

“Bless  my  soul!”  he  exclaimed,  looking  up  with 
great  surprise,  “I  do  belieye  you’re  right.” 
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Our  Photos 


This  picture  of  the  ‘‘Buds  of  Promise”  class  of 
Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday  School,  of 
San  Diego,  California,  was  taken  at  a class  pic- 
nic in  August,  1917.  The  class  then  numbered  ten 
scholars.  Since  that  time  six  new  scholars  have 
been  added  to  the  roll.  This  class  constitutes  the 
Sunday-school  choir,  and  also  furnishes  the  special 
music  at  each  Sunday  evening  service.  Lillian 
Weyant  is  class  president. 


The  Willing  Workers’  class  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Sunday  School  of  Winterset,  Iowa, 
Miss  Flora  Sheldon,  teacher.  This  class  has  a 
tvventy-dollar  scholarship,  raising  the  money  each 
year  for  their  girl.  Ling  Cio  Muoi,  in  Hai  Tang, 
China.  Each  year  they  send  a Christmas  box  for 
the  girls  of  this  school  and  a present  for  their  own 
girl.  


Electric  Ovens 

Electric  ovens  for  bread-baking  are  beginning 
to  make  their  appearance  in  some  of  the  large 
cities  of  Europe,  and  the  central  electric  stations 
are  promoting  their  use.  The  Vienna  electr'c 
plant  is  making  arrangements  with  the  bakers’ 
syndicate  to  have  electric  ovens  adopted  widely 
throughout  the  city,  and  it  offers  to  supply  the 
current  for  this  use  at  special  reduced  rates.  As 
the  bakers’  ovens  run  all  night  this  provides  an 
outlet  for  current  during  the  hours  when  the  load 
is  normally  low.  There  will  soon  be  a trial  oven 
put  in  operation  in  order  to  test  the  method. — 
Scientific  American. 


Fishermen’s  Bells 

‘‘One  night,”  says  a writer  in  Scribner’s  Maga- 
zine, “in  the  absolute  stillness  on  Lake  Como,  I 
heard  a sound  I couldn’t  understand.  It  was 
something  like  the  faint  touch  of  a guitar  or  man- 
dolin, only  not  sustained  enough.  I was  always 
waiting  for  two  or  three  chords  or  voices.  Occa- 
sionally it  sounded  rather  louder,  like  a bell,  but 
always  far  off,  and  at  irregular  intervals  coming 
from  the  lake.  Again  I asked  the  Italian  servants, 
who  told  me  they  were  the  fishermen’s  bells.  They 
put  them  on  the  nets  they  leave  out  all  night,  as 
they  cannot  see  them  in  the  dark,  but  the  bells  tell 
them  exactly  where  their  nets  are.  I used  to  listen 
for  them  afterward;  they  sounded  very  friendly 
in  the  dead  of  night.” 


Wireless  telegraphy  covering  three  thousand 
miles  of  African  jungles  now  links  up  the  different 
parts  of  the  Congo  Free  State. — Exchange. 


It  takes  six  months’  time  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  paint  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. — Exchange. 


Girls’  Names 

— Walter  Wellman. 


2662.  Enigma 

I AM  composed  of  tiventy-five  letters. 

My  7,  1,  2 is  a vital  fluid. 

My  25,  12,  8,  4,  14  is  the  moon  goddess. 

My  11,  20,  17  is  an  animal’s  home. 

My  9,  16,  22,  21  is  a girl’s  name. 

My  6,  24,  13  is  an  affirmative. 

My  10,  16,  23  is  a Scottish  term  for  “eyes.” 
My  15,  3,  5,  18,  19  is  a coin. 

My  w hole  is  an  old  saying, 

Russell,  Iowa.  Vebtlb  Stone. 


2663.  Elision 

Bt  removing  one  letter  from  each  word,  get  four 
lines  from  a beautiful  poem  by  Charles  Swain: 
Wheat  Mary  thins  wonderous  spirits  beg. 
Withe  powers  unsheard  beforce — 

Thins  charms,  then  breight  drivinity? 

Gooid  tempter — northing  moire! 

-^Exchange. 


2664.  Connected  Square 

Upper  Icit-hand  square:  1.  A pile.  2.  A title 
of  nobility.  3.  A plane  surface.  4.  A scheme. 

Upper  right-hand  square:  1.  A pronoun.  2. 

Part  of  an  animal.  3.  A girl’s  name.  4.  To  nar- 
rate. 

Center  square:  1.  A bird's  home.  2.  A close 
imitation.  3.  A part  of  the  body.  4.  Degree  of 
color. 

Lower  left-hand  square:  1.  Command.  2.  A 

water  pitcher.  3.  Withered.  4.  A large  plant. 

Lower  right-hand  square:  1.  Free  from  pain. 

2.  An  animal  without  feet.  3.  A poetical  strain. 
4.  A brink.  Cora  Ansoe. 

Canby,  Oregon. 


Answers  to  Last  Week’s  Puzzles 

2657.  — 1.  Be  lefontaipe.  2.  Piqua.  3.  Belle- 
center.  4.  Holgate. 

2658. — 1.  Olympia,  2.  Fairweatber.  3. 
Coffee,  4,  Morgan. 

2659. — 1,  K-ink.  2.  S-tack-  3.  S-lip,  4. 
S-tart.  5.  S-lot. 

2660. ^1.  Usher,  her.  2,  Usage,  age.  3. 
Douser,  doer.  4.  House,  hoe.  5.  Ruse,  re. 


In  a certain  New  York  town  there  lived  an  ee- 
centric  character  whom  every  once  called  “Uncle 
Hi.”  In  his  old  age  Uncle  Hi  “experienced  re- 
ligion,” and  one  night  was  asked  to  lead  the 
prayer-meeting. 

As  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  the  request 
might  easily  have  daunted  him  had  he  been  a less 
courageous  man.  But  Uncle  Hi  was  not  to  be 
daunted. 

Very  solemnly  be  rose,  and  drawing  his  un- 
usually tall  form  to  its  greatest  height,  said: 

“Brethren,  sing  the  one  thousandth  Psalm.” 

After  a silence,  broken  only  by  an  occasional 
titter,  some  one  said,  “There  aren’t  so  manyas 
that.” 

“Sing  as  many  as  there  be,  then!”  thundered 
Uncle  Hi. — Onward. 


A CASE  where  the  lawyer  came  off  second  best 
was  when  the  witness  was  a small  farmer,  stolid, 
obstinate,  and  apparently  unintolligent.  The 
counsel  who  cross-examined  him  was  one  of  the 
bullying  sort,  who  tried  to  get  what  he  wanted  by 
noise  and  bluster. 

“Now,”  said  he,  in  threatening  tones,  “attend 
to  me!  Is  this  your  handwriting'?” 

“Noa,  it  be’nt.” 

“Does  it  at  all  resemble  your  handwriting?” 

“Noa,  I can’t  say  that  it  do.” 

“Now,  sir,  no  prevarication.  I won’t  be  trifled 
with.  Docs  this  resemble  your  handwriting?” 

“I  can’t  say.” 

“But  you  must  say,  sir.  Will  you  take  your 
solemn  oath  that  this  writing  does  not  resemble 
yours?” 

“I  know  it  don’t.” 

“O,  you  know,  do  you?  Well,  just  tell  the  jury 
bow  you  know.” 

“ ’Cause  I can’t  write.” — Selected. 


It  seemed  a very  difficult  thing  to  make  little 
Bessie  understand  that  the  earth  revolved  round 
and  round.  One  day  she  came  in  from  her  playing 
and  said,  “Mother,  I believe  the  earth  does  turn 
round.” 

“What  is  it  that  has  convinced  you,  dear?” 
asked  the  mother, 

“I  can  see  it  whirl,”  said  Bessie,  “when  I twist 
up  my  swing  and  then  untwist.” 

“Isn’t  it  you  that  whirls,”  asked  the  mother, 
“instead  of  the  earth?” 

“But,”  explained  Bessie,  “it  goes  after  I stop.” 
— New  York  Post. 


Telling  Her— “My  man,  where  did  you  be- 
come such  an  expert  swimmer?” 

“Why,  lady,”  responded  our  hero  modestly,  “I 
used  to  be  a traffic  cop  in  Venice.”— Ruffa/o  Ex- 
press. 
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GRADED  SERIES 

Junior,  First  Year 
20.  Review. 

Junior,  Second  Year 

20.  A Day  in  the  Life  of  Jesus.  Matt.  14.  13- 
33;  John  6.  1-21. 

Junior,  'Third  Year 

20.  King  Ahab  and  the  Prophet  Elijah.  1 Kings 
16.  23  to  17.  24. 

Junior,  Fourth  Year 

20.  Teachings  about  the  Future.  Mark  13.  1- 
37. 


improved  uniform  series 
Jesus  Teaching  by  Parables.  Four  Kinds  of 
Ground.  Mark  4.  1-20. 

pwcrtl)  "Teagud 

Our  African  Missions.  Psa.  68.  31;  Isa.  45.  14. 

?3unlor'l4«gue. 

In  Training.  2 Tim.  2.  16. 
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